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THE SPIRITUAL MEANING OF LABOR DAY 


The reaction of some readers to the 
title of this annual Labor Day column 
— “The Spiritual Meaning of Labor 
Day” — will probably be rather cynical. 
This is to be expected as one of the less 
desirable by-products of the current Con- 


gressional investigation into labor rack- 


eteering. 

The Congressional investigation will 
undoubtedly be good for the labor move- 
ment in the long run. Temporarily, it 
will cause a certain number of people 
to say “I told you so” and to throw up 
their hands in cynical despair about the 
future of the labor movement. To 
these people the use of the word “spir- 
itual” in connection with Labor Day 
will probably sound like a hollow joke. 

Nevertheless, there is an important 
spiritual meaning to Labor Day and 
to the labor movement which succeeded 
in having it established as a_ national 
holiday in 1894. 

The Day's Real Meaning 

Cynics to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, the record will show that Labor 
Day was thought of by its founders — 
Samuel Gompers, Peter McGuire and 
their associates in the original AFL — 
as a means of publicly and dramatically 
calling attention every year to the dig- 
nity of labor and the brotherhood of 
man. 

We are told by his most recent biog- 
rapher that Samuel Gompers, first presi- 
dent of the AFL, was not a religious 
man. ‘That doesn’t mean, however, that 
he was a materialist. On the contrary, 
he had a deep appreciation of spiritual 
values, and he invariably stressed their 
importance whenever he wrote about the 
essential meaning of the labor movement 
and the purpose of Labor Day. 

“For every cause,” he wrote in 1913, 
“there must be something that lifts it 
out of an atmosphere of common experi- 
ence and acceptance as a matter of 
course. ‘The labor movement is an out- 


growth of everyday experience; it is 


By Msgr. George G. Higgins 


intensely practical and seeks material 
ends, but it is guided by ideals that are 
exalted and illuminated with a realiza- 
tion of the value of life and the possi- 


bilities for human development. By 
our recognition of. these ideals and by 
keeping them prominently before the 
workers and the public we set our own 
valuation upon Labor Day as an index 
to the value of the movement. Organ- 
ized labor cannot afford, for any reason, 
to permit the day to lose its real mean- 
ing.” 
The Complete Human Ideal 

The labor movement, the AFL Exec- 
utive Council stated ten years later, 
“fixes as its goal nothing less than the 
complete richness of life, without lim- 
itation of any kind, the attainment of 
the complete human ideal, in all its eco- 
nomic, ethical, and spiritual implica- 
tions.” 

In view of this goal, Gompers and his 
associates on the AFL Executive Council 


held it fitting that “all churches draw 
close to their altars the soul of labor on 
Labor Sunday and that the men and 
women of labor everywhere make special 
efforts to cooperate with the churches 
and to secure the cooperation of the 
church with them in order that there 
may be in the churches everywhere on 
that day a great unison of expression in 
behalf of a higher, nobler life for the 
masses of our people.” 

During the intervening years a minor- 
ity of labor leaders have completely lost 
sight of this, the original meaning of 
the labor movement and the original 
purpose of Labor Day. ‘They have be- 
trayed the high ideals of the movement 
for a mess of pottage, and if some of 
them are now being held up to public 
scorn, they have no one to blame but 
themselves. 


Only Cure For Labor's Ills 

Unfortunately, a larger minority of 
the rank-and-file have also lost sight of 
the spiritual meaning of the labor move- 
ment. These are the Johnny-come- 
latelies who have had the benefits of 
trade unionism handed to them on a 
silver platter and are interested in the 
movement only for what they can get 
out of it in the w ay of material benefits. 

This kind of apathy and indifference 
— this kind of materialism, if you will 
— cannot be cured by legislation. It 
can be cured only by a rebirth of that 
spirit of idealism which inspired so many 
of the early pioneers who built up the 
American labor movement by dint of 
almost heroic generosity and self-sacri- 
fice. 

It was for ae ae of keeping this 
spirit of idealism alive that Labor Day 
was founded. Now that Labor Day 
has been christened, as it were, by the 
Church and transformed into a religious 
holiday in honor of St. Joseph the Work- 
ingman, there is reason to hope that it 
will serve this purpose more effectively 
than ever before. 
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~The Three Faiths Speak Out On Labor Day 


The issuance each year by responsible 
church bodies of Labor Day statements 
is a tradition for which we are annually 
grateful. Boxed quotations from all 
three will be found in this issue; we 
regret that space forbids use of complete 
texts. Instead, a bit of editorial com- 
ment must SiGe ze, 

First, this year’s Protestant message 
seems to come to closer grips with the 
specifics of reality than has sometimes 
been the case in former years. ‘Too 
often these statements are formulated in 
the most general of generalities — and 
indeed, it is easy enough to fall into 
high-sounding platitudes, “full of sound 
and signifying nothing.” But this year 
there are a number of direct references 
to the current scene, rather than a docu- 
ment so concretely unrelated that it 
might as well come from any other 
year. 

Titled ‘Responsibilities in Daily 
Work,” the 1958 Labor Sunday Message 
falls into three sections. The first dis- 
cusses the worker’s responsibility in the 
work situation, and includes a call to 
responsible union membership — _ for 
member participation, for leadership 
effort toward “‘fair and democratic prac- 
tices.” 

Balancing this plea for individual re- 
sponsibility is the section on organiza- 
tional responsibility for ethical practices, 
which commends labor leaders for their 
continued efforts against “corrupt and 
unethical practices.’”’ And the para- 
graph takes note that labor does not 
bear the onus of criticism alone: ‘“We 
call upon organized business groups also 
to subject themselves to similar self- 
analysis and corrective action.” 

The third section, dealing with the 
responsibility of all for protection 
against unemployment, uses the valid 
but unexpected means of appeal to the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
which avers that unemployment protec- 
tion is a basic right of all workers. In 
conclusion, “All Christians and their 
churches in the United States must con- 
stantly strive to bring all of economic 
life under critical analysis and creative 
transformation in the light of the gos- 
pel.”’ As a whole, this year’s Protestant 
statement has specific and timely mean- 
ing, and well deserves use for the pur- 
pose intended — public reading from the 
pulpit on Labor Sunday. 

The Catholic statement, fourth to be 
issued from the pen of Msgr. George 
G. Higgins since he succeeded Father 
Raymond McGowan as director of the 
Social Action Department of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, as 
usual is somewhat longer and quite dif- 


ferent from the Protestant message. 
There is a personal flavor in it which, 
for readers of Msgr. Higgins’ ‘“Yard- 
stick” column, identifies the content read- 
ily as the outgrowth of his perceptive 
and detailed following of labor-manage- 
ment affairs. Following past practice, 
it deals in specific terms with events of 
the past year and with current needs of 
the labor-management scene. 

Probably the most significant portion 
is that quoted on page 7, in which “a 
series of exploratory meetings” for rep- 
resentative national Jeaders of labor and 
management is suggested. The “hotly 
debated” issues of responsibility for in- 
flation — wages, prices, profit levels, 
ability to pay — would find clarification 
and “might be gradually reduced to 
manageable proportions.” Such a plea 
for labor-management cooperation at 
what should be a common task, rein- 
forced by an elaborated appeal to cul- 
tivate “the virtue of social charity,” de- 
serves genuine consideration by both em- 
ployers and union leaders. Joint action 
of this sort, undertaken in good faith, 
could help to relieve the currently heavy 
atmosphere of mutual distrust generated 
by a minority on both sides. 

In some respects, the best of the three 
statements this year is that issued by 
the Synagogue Council of America, the 
cooperative organization embracing the 
three Jewish denominations (Orthodox, 
Conservative and Reform). Written by 
its president, Rabbi Theodore L. Adams, 
the declaration is fast-paced, brief, and 
selective with a resultant sharpness whose 
style makes for both readability and 
pointedness. 

Three short paragraphs sketch in the 
background of “fundamental principles 
and traditions’ which lead to consistent 
Jewish upholding of workers’ organiza- 
tional right: “Labor forms a community 
of mutual concern.” “wo paragraphs 
speak out clearly and unequivocally to 
put the Synagogue Council firmly in line 
with the position of labor leaders, the 
National Council of Churches, the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, and 
others who oppose “‘right-to-work”’ laws: 
‘“.. . the government should neither re- 
quire nor prohibit security agreements 
between unions and employers.’’ ‘These 
decisions ‘‘should be left entirely to the 
processes of free ccllective bargaining.” 

With such an cutspoken view, how- 
ever, is coupled an equally outspoken 
denouncement of “reprehensible mal- 
practices” within labor against which its 
leaders must press with “constant vig- 
ilance.” In the spirit of traditional 
fearless social prophecy, the statement 
concludes: ‘‘We shall continue to criti- 
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cize injustice and inequity in labor’s or- 
ganization and activities even as we do 
in government, in management, and in 
all other human relationships which vio- 
late religious and ethical principles. We 
shall also continue to support vigorously 
every gain made within labor and in 
labor-management relations in the direc- 
tion of democracy and statesmanship and 
mutual respect.” 

Taken as a whole, these three quite 
different statements have elements in 
common. First, there is the sincere 
and healthy regard for the labor move- 
ment as a sound, integral part of our 
American economy. ‘The tone and spirit 
is that of basic friendliness and sympathy 
to labor, of recognition that the workers’ 
movement is wholesome — that it is, in 
the words of Rabbi Adams, ‘“‘a commu- 
nity of mutual concern.” 

But of equal importance is the inde- 
pendent over-arching viewpoint of pro- 
phetic concern in the traditions of the 
Judeo-Christian heritage. It is the duty 
of religion to heed and concern itself 
with unemployment, labor-management 
relations, corruption and democracy in 
trade unionism and industry; on this 
they agree. And the three faiths agree 
too, by implication, that wherever any 
segment of society — management, la- 
bor, or any other — is deserving of 
rebuke ar reminder of spiritual and ethi- 
cal necessity, institutions and individuals 
alike are ever subject to God’s ancient 
call to righteousness, brotherhood, and 
love. 

So on Labor Day, and in the religious 
services associated with it, 
work as creator of man and. he universe, 
and man’s work as shaper of its powers 
and instruments, join in a common testi- 
mony that God’s work and ours are 
inseparable. Let us make His will 
and ours likewise a joint and common 


enterprise in all the days of our labor. 


— CMC, 


let God’s- 


_ 
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An Official siatement by The International Federation of Catholic Workers Movements 

The Catholic Worker Movement and Trade Unionism: Basic Principles 
TOUR dHORIZON is the bi- nity, according to < manner of relation- dectrine — to expose himself without 


monthly publication of the International 


Federation of Christian Workers’ Move- 


-envers le syndicalisme.” 


ments (F.1I.M.O.C.), whose headquar- 


ters is in Brussels. The following ap- 
peared in the May-June, 1958 issue un- 
der the title, “Positions de la F.IL.M.O.C. 
A prefatory 
note states that a study commission cre- 
ated by the Federation has studied for 
two years “the situation of trade union- 
ism in the world and the relations be- 
tween the unions and the Christian 
worker movements.’ The study has 
been completed by “a declaration unani- 
mous adopted by the members of the 
commission and approved by the Inter- 
national Council of the F.I.M.O.C.” 


Because of the significance and the 


clarity of this statement of the world 


Catholic worker movement organization, 
we take pleasure in presenting this Eng- 
lish translation from the French, pre- 
pared by the R & L editor, Dr. Cook. 
The official statement of the Federation 
Internatonal des Mouvements Ouvriers 
Chretiens follows. 

|. The Mission of Trade Unionism 

1. The mission of unions is to study, 
to defend, and to represent the occupa- 
tional interests of salaried and wage 
workers within the framework of the 
common good of the community. 

2. In exercising that mission, unions 
have the moral duty to respect them- 
selves, and to make respected by others, 
the concrete requirements of justice, of 
charity, and of pregress for the common 
good, as well as to work together to es- 
tablish on these moral bases, harmony 
and peace in economic and social life. 
The trade union conceived as the in- 
strument of struggle of a class destined 
to destroy all other classes, attacks the 
requirement of moral and Christian na- 
ture, and is to be repudiated by the 
Christian conscience. 

3. If the conclusion of collective bar- 
gaining contracts with employers is an 
essential task of trade unions, it is nev- 
ertheless just and natural that they 
should come together also on the poli- 
cies of others, notably those of political 
and public institutions, in so far as and 
because of the fact that these take deci- 
sions touching on the occupational inter- 
ests of salaried and wage workers. 

4. In particular, it is part of the mis- 
sion of trade unions to strive powerfully 
for the installing of a new economico- 
social order in which the salaried and 
wage workers will be integrated into the 
economic and social life of the commu- 


ship which will be most compatible with 
their human dignity, and which will 
guarantee more effectually their just 
interests. 

5. The accomplishment of these tasks 
implies for trade unions — democratic 
organizations — the mission of promot- 
ing among their affiliates both the tech- 
nical and moral group formation re- 
quired for the realization of these ends. 
Il. The Christian Conscience Faced with 

Choice of a Trade Union Form 

1. Unions, although situated on the 
terrain of temporal interests, can affect 
in several ways religious and moral val- 
ues and interests. “They can in effect, 
within their union action properly speak- 
ing, or in the spirit which they foster 
among their members, be inspired either 
by an ideology conforming with Chris- 
tian concepts of man, the family, society, 
property, etc. or by an ideology incom- 
patible with these. In fact, there are 
Christian unions, neutral unions, and 
anti-Christian unions. 

2. The Christian worker, in the order 
of temporal things, ought always to be 
a Christian. He has not the right either 
to neglect the prescriptions of Christian 


The worker is called not merely to 
give a fair day’s work to his employer, 
but to work with a sense of vocation 
— of responsibility to God for work 


well done. The union member is 
called not merely to pay his dues, but 
also to participate in the activities and 
decisions of his union. The union 
leader is responsible not merely for 
securing benefits for his union, but 
also for maintaining fair and demo- 
cratic practices within his union. And 
leaders of both labor and management 
are called, not merely to achieve a 
mutually satisfactory relationship, but 
also to exercise responsibility for the 
impact of their wage and price poli- 
cies upon the consuming public and 
the whole economy..... 

The National Council of Churches 
welcomes the continued and recently 
increased efforts made by the AFL- 
CIO leadership in opposition to racke- 
teering, featherbedding, and other cor- 
rupt and unethical practices shown to 
exist in several unions. We commend 
these leaders for this evidence of a 
sense of responsibility and for the 
progress already made in that direction. 
We support them in their resolve to 
find ways, within the ranks of organ- 
ized labor itself, to complete the task 
of eliminating such practices at all 
levels. We call upon organized busi- 
ness groups also to subject themselves 
to similar self-analysis and corrective 
action. 

— 1958 Labor Sunday Message, 
National Council of Churches 


sufficient reasons and safeguards to dan- 
gers to the integrity of his Christian vis- 
ion of life, of the world and of the so- 
cial order — or to give his cooperation, 
whether at the national level or on an 
international scale, to ends which his 
conscience ought to condemn. It is 
necessary therefore to adhere to a union 
which presents sufhcient guarantees that 
it will not go against moral norms, and 
which will permit one to comport h'm- 
self as a Christian. ‘This seems, as a 
matter of fact, impossible in the midst 
of a trade union with a preponderance 
of communists or of socialists who are 
really “Marxists” and anti-Christians. 


3. In general, and because of condi- 
tions in our religiously and ideologically 
divided society, Catholics will find better 
assurances for escaping from the dangers 
inherent in mixed unions, and for being 
able to promote pcsitively a Christian so- 
cial order, in a union of truly Christian 
inspiration. This is why, as a general 
rule, Catholics wil associate themselves 
with trade union groupings of clearly 
Christian inspiration. 

4. However, there are some cases 
where, because of the total circumstances, 
which may vary according to the country 
and the historic situations, it is alleged 
to be impossible, ineffective, inopportune, 
to create Catholic trade unions. In this 
eventuality, it is permitted to the Cath- 
olic to associate himself with a mixed 
and neutral trade union grouping, on 
condition always that it respects justice 
and equity, does not propagate among 
its members a spirit unacceptable to the 
Christian conscience, and leaves freedom 
to the believing to obey their conscience 
and the voice of the Church. It be- 
longs to the Bishops, if they consider it 
useful or necessary, to pass judgment 
from the point of view of religious and 
moral interests on the legitimacy of tak- 
ing this position. 

5. Christian trade unions have the 
freedom to undertake, in view of a great- 
er effectiveness, common action with 
trade unions of other inspiration, pro- 
vided that they do so for precise and 
limited ends, for the defense of truly 
just causes, and under conditions which 
make for avoiding the dangers which 
may be provided by such _ rapproche- 
ments. 

Ill. Trade Unions, Parties and 
Political Powers 

1. In view of the fact that in most 

countries the defense and promotion of 
(Continued on Page 4) 


Catholic Worker Movement 


(Continued from Page 3) 

the interests of work and professional 
life stem from the framework of agree- 
ments between workers and employers, 
and are in a considerable measure 
achieved under the policy of political 
powers, one can not contes* with unions 
the right to intervene in such policy in- 
sofar as it is concerned with the objec- 
tive which is proper to them, and on 
condition of respect for the role of the 
state, responsible for the common good, 
as well as for the normal play of es- 
tablished democratic political institutions. 
These just interventions are useful for 
promoting social justice and for assuring 
a more dynamic progress toward a more 
humane society. 

2. It is advisable, however, that the 
action of trade unions remain entirely 
independent of parties and political pow- 
ers, and that they take their decisions 
in all freedom, in entire independence, 
and under their own responsibility. The 
trade union can not truly play its role 
faithfully if it constitutes itself either 
as an arm of the State or as an arm of 
a political party. 

3. This does not exclude certain use- 
ful and often necessary collaboration be- 
tween trade unions and political parties 
which are obedient to the same funda- 
mental concept of man and the social 
order, provided that liberty and mutual 
independence are preserved, and that 
distinct spheres and responsibilities are 
respected. 

IV. Internal Life of Trade Unions 

1. Free or obligatory afhliation. 

Since from one viewpoint trade union- 
ism, in a system of capitalist production, 
responds to an absolute necessity, while 
on the other hand it attains to the fullest 
effectiveness only by the affliation of all 
workers, it is necessary to consider the 
fact of refusing without reason earnest 
affiliation with a trade union as a lack 
of true devotion to equity and solidar- 
ity. In order to remedy this regrettable 
absenteeism, the mediums of education 
and persuasion would appear to be pre- 
ferable to those of obligation, as being 
more respectful of freedom, and more 
useful for a conscious and free trade 
unionism. 

2. Contacts with the rank and file 

The more the structure of permanent 
trade unions is elaborated, and the more 
the objectives and decisions of unions 
are oriented toward the national level 
of the political and economic structure, 
the greater becomes the real danger of 
passivity and distinterest among affil- 
lates at the grass roots. Trade union 
leaders ought to maintain constant con- 
tact with the soul, mind, feelings and 


reactions of workers, and to encourage 
the democratic participation of their affil- 
iates in decisions which involve their own 
interests. 

Y. Trade Unions and the Christian 

Worker Movement 

1, Although the trade union embraces 
a function of extreme importance in the 
worker movement, it is not the entire 
workers’ movement. For the worker 
has many non-union material, spiritual 
and moral interests and needs, which re- 
quire suitable action: 

— the building within himself of a 
Chrisian vision of life and of the 
world; 

— the seizure by his conscience of the 
magnitude and responsibilities of 
his vocations as husband, educator 
of children, worker, citizen of the 
city of men and the city of God; 

— the conservation and deepening 
of his religious and moral life; 

— his practical engagement in the 
apostolic effort to re-Christianize 
the circumstances of life; 

—— his concrete engagement and _ his 
active presence in social structures 
at all levels, to the end of pro- 
moting a new social order; 

— the enrichment of his cultural life; 

— enriching use of his leisure time 
and vacations ; 

— making use according to his dis- 
position of services of information 
and current events, etc.; 

All this requires on the part of the 
trade union a movement where there is 
made among workers, by workers, for 
workers, a work of education, of social 
service and of representation for the 
service of their membership directed to- 
ward a profoundly human and authen- 
tically Christian life. Such are the 
tasks which a Christian worker move- 
ment ought to undertake, for both men 
and women of the working class, in a 
manner adapted to their respective con- 
ditions. 

2. The trade union and the Chris- 
tian worker movement, far from com- 
peting with each other or remaining in- 
different to one another, are called to 
complete their respective efforts mutu- 
ally. ‘The good understanding between 
them, and the beneficial mutual support 
which they can afford to each other, is 
easily realized and with great mutual 
profit, wherever a Christian trade union 
exists together with a Christian workers’ 
movement. 

3. It would be as false to think that 
where there is a Christian trade union 
one can dispense with a Christian worker 
movement, as to think that where there 
is a Christian worker movement one 
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Today an assault is being launched 
upon the very existence of the unions | 
and on the very integrity of the collec- 
tive bargaining process itself. Under 
the misleading slogan of the “right- 
to-work,” efforts are being made to 
enact laws prohibiting union security 
agreements between unions and em- 
ployers. 

The Synagogue Council opposes 
such laws as an unwarranted intrusion 
of government in the collective bar- 
gaining process and as oppressive re- 
striction of the rights of labor and the 
freedom of the individual workers to 
determine the policies of their unions. — 
The Synagogue Council believes that 
the government should neither require 
nor prohibit security agreements be- 
tween unions and employers. Deci- 
sions as to whether such agreements, 
regulating the relationship between 
unions and management, are entered 
into, should be left entirely to the 
processes of free collective bargaining 
between statesmanlike labor and states- 
manlike management. In this way 
the ends of social justice, industrial 
democracy, and the public good can 
best be served. 


— 1958 Labor Day Statement, 
Synagogue Council of America 


could, at least for this reason, do without 
a Christian trade union. ‘They fulfill 
two different equally indispensable tasks, 
and each reinforces the other. Alike on 
the national as weil as the international 
plane, our social Christian ideal has all 
to gain by their close and generous col- 
laboration. 

4. The Christizn worker movements, 
where circumstances suggest it, and 
where there are insufficient reasons to 
make legitimate another solution, should 
be employed in creating a Christian trade 
union, and in promoting its vitality and 
its truly Christian animation. 

In the cases noted under II 4, affiliates 
of the Christian worker movement should 
consider as particularly urgent their 
duty to participate actively in trade 
union life, in order to assure in all pos- 
sible measure respect for religious values 
and for natural and Christian ethics. 

5. By all the means of education and 
influence at its disposal, the Christian 
worker movement should apply itself to 
render all the workers conscious of the 
powerful influences of trade unionism in 
the life of the modern society and econ- 
omy, of the duty of all workers to affil- 
iate themselves with trade unionism, 
and of the duty of Christian trade union- 
ists to participate actively in the union’s 
life in a democratic and Christian spirit. 

6. Where interconfessional Christian 
trade unions exist alongside a Catholic 
worker movement, we would hope that 
these unions recommend positively to 
their Catholic members affiliation and 
active collaboration with the said Cath- 
olic worker movement. 


Woman in the world st work is not 
-a new phenomenon. Women have al- 
ays worked, from the days of primitive 
_society. In the early days of the indus- 


iz 
fs 
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ildren were employed in textile mills, 
coal mines and pottery plants. 
In New England in the early 1800’s, 
most of the textile mill workers were 
young girls who worked at their looms 
from sun up to sun down. In the sum- 
mer this meant from five in the morning 
until seven at night — for wages aver- 
aging less than 3 cents an hour. Small 
wonder that at a time when Presbyterian 
‘women were being censored for praying 
aloud in public, the girls in the Lowell 
textile mills as early as 1834 went out 
on strike in a desperate and pitiful pro- 
test against a wage cut. 

Until well into the 20th century, while 
women worked in increasing numbers 
out of economic necessity, they were em- 
ployed traditionally in such industries as 
textiles and clothing, where wage stand- 
ards were low and working conditions 
inhumane. Less able to move on to 
other jobs, less able to protect themselves 
through trade union organization, with- 
out the right to vote, women and chil- 
dren at the turn of the century formed 
the most exploited group of workers in 
our economic life. 


The Growth Of Women In Industry 
Ironically, it took a national tragedy, 
New York’s Triangle Shirt Waist fire 
in 1911, to dramatize the plight of wom- 
en workers, spread trade union organiza- 
tion and spur legislative reform. One 
hundred and forty-six women and girls 
perished in the fire because the factory 
doors were locked from the outside. 
Wide-spread public indignation helped 
to bring about an era of child labor laws, 
of workmen’s compensation and the eight 
hour day, of night work prohibition for 
women workers and of industrial safety 


win, 20? i By 


“Milly” Jeffrey, Community Rela- 
tions Director for the United Auto 
_ Workers, is a wife and homemaker with 
teen-age children as well as a_ trade 
unionist of great energy and ability, 
known not only in her own union but 
widely throughout the labor movement. 
She is also one of the hardest working 
members of the RLF executive board, 
where she serves as the representative 
_ for Walter Reuther. Her article com- 
prises the major portion of an address 
given on June 28 to the national con- 
vention of Presbyterian women’s organ- 
izations at Purdue University. 


trial revolution in England, women and 
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legislation. It was in this era that the 
International Ladies Garment Workers 
and the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
first became firmly established as trade 
unions. 

Enormous progress in raising stand- 
ards of living and in increasing employ- 
ment opportunities for all continued 
through the ‘““New Deal” program of 
the 30’s and through the gains of organ- 
ized labor stimulated by the CIO. Then, 

s “Rosie the Riveter’ became a house- 
hold word in Worid War II, teen-agers, 
wives, mothers and grandmothers took 
their places on the assembly line to man 
aircraft and tank plants, or went to work 
as bus drivers and streetcar conductors 
to maintain the essential services to the 
community. Prejudice against women 
workers crumbled. Greater attention 
was given to meeting the health and 
welfare needs of women as they left 
their homes and children for the world 
of work. 


A Third Of The Labor Force 

‘Today, 28 million women are at work 
— nearly one third of our total labor 
force. Nearly one half of all women 
workers are over 40 years of age. Three 
out of every 10 married women are 
working. “Iwo out of every 5 mothers 
with school age children are employed. 

The “men only” tag has been removed 
from virtually every occupation listed 
by the Bureau of Census. As the Na- 
tional Manpower Council has stated, 
“Women operate hydraulic presses and 
electronic computors. “Chey are psychol- 
ogists and mathematicians, they are 
atomic physicists and engineers, bankers 
and real estate agents, college presidents 
and clergymen.’ Yes, even in the Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Yes, women are here to stay in the 
world of work. ‘There is no turning 
back to the “fragile, idealized woman” 
whom Pearl Buck has labeled “Angels 
on a Pedestal.” Nor will the problem 
of juvenile delinquency, of divorce or 
any of the ills of the world be solved 
by “returning women to the home.” A 
woman’s most precious place is certainly 
in the home, but ‘t is also in the world 
of work, in the church, in politics, in the 
union, in community life and in helping 
to make the great decisions of our age. 

How Relate The Church? 

How can the Church relate to the 


contemporary woman worker so that - 


each of us, in our daily life on the job 
and as members of the church, may bear 
witness to our Christian faith and God’s 
work? 

First, we ask that the Church respect 


WOMEN IN THE WORLD OF WORK 


and understand us. We who are in in- 
dustry are of many different faiths, na- 
tionalities and races. Many of us were 
short-changed in our youth of educa- 
tional and cultural opportunities. We 
ask that you treat us for what we are 
and not what you think we should be. 

And when I speak of women in in- 
dustry, I wish to make clear that I in- 
clude the wives. For in a very real 
sense, it is the wife of our factory work- 
er and union member who will unlock 
the doors to greater perception by the 
church of the problems of working class 
families. 

Secondly, we suggest that women’s 
associations and clubs inform themselves 
of women’s problems and of the special 
needs of women in the world of work. 
Get the facts. Read, inquire into such 
questions as equal pay for equal work, 
the status of women, child care and ma- 
ternal health services. 

We heard this morning of the need 
for dynamic concern in the issues which 
Jesus Christ is raising in an interde- 
pendent world. If we but look around 
us, with God’s help we will find many 
similar issues of mighty social concern 
in our own backyards. We need to 
apply our moral and ethical teachings to 
everyday problems of working people. 
We need to study the tragedy of unem- 
ployment, the inequities of the distribu- 
tion of our wealth, to inquire, for exam- 
ple, why in this great nation of ours 1+ 
million people live in families with in- 
comes of less than $3,000 a year. 

Thirdly, we ask that you consider, as 
many Church women have so courag- 

(Continued on Page 8) 


“Well, you'd better use one to 
register to vote, before we all 
wind up with jobs like mine!” 
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The Canadian C. orner 


SCM STUDENTS WORK AND LEARN IN TORONTO 


Seventeen Canadian university stu- 
dents, under sponsorship of the Student 
Christian Movement of Canada, have 
been spending the summer in Toronto 
in a ‘student-in-industry camp project.’ 
From their ‘camp-site’ in downtown 
Woodgreen United Church, moving out 
from their academic and comfortable 
middle-class backgrounds, they have 
been learning to work and live amongst 
the factories and the people who spend 
their lives there. Each day they have 
goine out to work at a labourer’s job, 
found without the use of academic qual- 
ifications. Each evening they return to 
the domestic routine and study discipline 
of the ‘camp’ under guidance of two co- 
directors. 


Such SCM summer projects began 
at Welland in 1945, and have continued 
since in various locations, enlisting stu- 
dents through the SCM units of the 
universities. Because of fear of em- 
ployment difficulty, low registration this 
year resulted in only one industrial proj- 
ect. From the camps students receive 
an understanding of the processes and 
problems of industrial society, relating 


them more directly to their religious 
faith. 

Work experience for the participating 
men and women is the central function 
of the camp, beginning with the initial, 
and perhaps best remembered, hunt for 
employment. After walking the streets 
for days looking for a job, after being 
laid off when production falls, and after 
being fired for a variety of causes, dis- 
cussions of workers’ problems in society 
take on much greater meaning. Study 
sessions take place on designated evenings 
each week to consider, for example, the 
meaning of often boring and oppressive 
factory work. As those who enter union 
shops become involved as members of 
their local, the previously vague field of 
union-management relations takes on a 
new perspective. Representatives of 
unions and management are invited for 
lectures and questioning in the evening 
sessions, where topics range from basic 
theories of ownership and property to 
minor breaches of business ethics. As 
moral problems of industrial work arise, 
students must decide how they should act 
in the light of their faith. 

Camp life also brings valuable experi- 
ence in the self-discipline of community 
living, with systematic control of domes- 
tic duties serving as a maturing process 
for many of the students. All members 
are expected to participate in the study 
program, which includes bible study and 


various phases of church work as well 
as the industry - oriented sessions. As 
members of an _ interdenominational 
camp, students become more conscious 
of the ecumenical mission of the Church. 
Although traditional denominational dif- 
ferences will inevitably arise in theolog- 
ical discussions, a synthesis of ideas and 
beliefs arises from common experience, 
with the common daily worship of the 
camp playing a central role. Faced with 
the personal discipline of a closely-knit 
community, the Christian student must 
realise the inter-relation of worship with 
his life and work, or reject the ritual 
forms as meaningless. 

The question is sometimes asked, 
“What can your group do in only three 
months?” The answer can be only in 
terms of what the students have learned 
from the experience. Most of them re- 
turn to college with increased under- 
standing of the industrial life of our 
country and greater concern for its prob- 
lems. Some find here incentive for fur- 
ther study in this field and for activity 
in the politics of church, industry and 
country. The magnitude of the prob- 
lems may not have decreased, but the 
willingness and ability to cope with them 
is more promising. 

— Reported by Keith Dixon, assisted 

by other members of the camp. 


PROSPECTS BRIGHT 


IN CANADIAN R.-L. F. 


The Special Commission of the R.-L. 
F. to study the role of the Foundation 
in contemporary industrial society has 
held three meetings. Conclusions reached 
were, first, that such an inter-faith, inter- 
denominational organization is essential ; 
and, second, that a minimum budget of 
$10,000 will be required to operate na- 
tionally in 1959, a budget which should 
be shared equally by Organized Religion 
and Organized Labour. 

Special attention is still being given 
by the Commission to defining the spe- 
cific function of such an organization 
and to outlining policy and program. A 
statement, it is hoped, will be issued at 
the next meeting of the Commission in 
early September. 

Both church and labour groups have 
met in informal luncheons and endorsed 
the proposed budget arrangement. Out- 
standing Protestant and Catholic leaders 
attending a luncheon arranged by Rev. 
Dr. Mutchmor of the United Church 
unanimously agreed, although no official 
action could be taken by such an infor- 
mal group, that the proposition should 


TO ALL OF YOU... 


To those many friends and members | 
who responded with contributions 
to our mid-summer appeal for help 
in bridging the financial gap which 
faced us, we are indeed grateful. 

To those who intended to do so | 
but neglected it, please get out your | ~ 
pen and checkbook now. While we 
are for the moment in the black, fail- | 
ure of hard-pressed labor sources to 
renew a thousand dollars of former 
contributions makes a large dent in 
our small budget. 

If you or your organization can 
help, please do it now. 


FREEDOM FILMS has produced for 
the AFL-CIO a picture presenting 
labor’s case against the “right-to- 
work” laws, titled “We the People,” 
to be available at $2.50 rental shortly 
after Labor Day in states where the 
issue is critical. 


be endorsed’ and passed on for official 
action by the proper church and syna- 
gogue boards. “Twenty International 
Unions were represented a few weeks 
later at a luncheon arranged by Mr. 
Murray Cotterill of the United Steel- 
workers. The Commission’s proposal, 
after a frank discussion, was unanimously 
endorsed and passed along to the vari-. 
ous Unions for official action. The 
luncheon is already bearing fruit; judg- 
ing from the response to date, Labour’s 
share of the budget seems assured. 

It is the considered judgment of both 
Religion and Labour that there should 
be only a semi-official relation between 
these two great institutions and the R.-L. 
F. It was thought wise to provide that 
the R.-L. F. should not be conditioned 
in its activities by the official action of 
either. Situations might arise in which 
the R.-L. F. would feel obligated to 
action which would go beyond what 
could be reasonably expected of either 
Organized Religion or Organized La- 
bour. There is no disposition to embar- 
rass either group in such cases and a 
deep concern to guarantee the freedom 
of both to advise and even criticize if 
disposed so to do. The very genius of 
the R.-L. F. will be to operate as a sort 
of “storm trooper” organization, explor- 
ing new fields and adopting unconyen- 
tional techniques. ‘Thus the relation of 
Organized Religion and Organized La- 
bour is to be upon the basis of co-opera- 
tion rather than official endorsation. We, 
in Canada, are in the midst of an inter- 
esting experiment and we are seeking 
Divine guidance as we go forward. 

— Rev. Harold Toye 


| 
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Our Field Director Reports 


ON A HOT SUMMER DAY 


At. Springfield, Ohio 

Ten Clergymen, four trade union 
leaders and two seminary professors met 
for lunch. U.A.W. District 2A’s edu- 
‘cation director, Eugene Sowders, gra- 
‘cously picked up the tab. 

During the introductions, all around 
the tables, several vital concerns were 
‘exercised— and noted for subject mat- 
ter in future Springfield R. L. F. meet- 
ings. Unanimously, members of the 
‘group witnessed belief in the desirability 
‘of a continuing Religion and Labor 
Council. 

Rev. Otis Landis of the Church of the 
Brethren and Director Roy Ross of the 
U.A.W. were elected as co-chairmen for 
Religion and for Labor respectively. 
Rey. Landis returned thanks to God 
for daily bread, Rev. Dandar gave the 
invocation and Dean E. E. Flack of 
Hamma Divinity School pronounced the 
benediction. 

Rabbi Norman H. Diamond wrote ex- 
pressing regrets that he was out of the 
city. A special effort will be made to 
‘get participation of Springfield’s fine 
Roman Catholic clergy. 

At Portsmouth, Ohio 

Both clergy and labor leaders ex- 
pressed the wish that a Religion and 
‘Labor Council had been in operation pre- 
ceding the crippling telephone strike. 
Both groups want to work together to 
help avoid any such experience in the 
future. Rev. Dandar had conferences 
with secretary -treasurer Emerson T. 
Spence of the Portsmouth C.I.O. Coun- 
cil and Rev. Bernard Lomas of Trin- 
ity Methodist Church. 

At Lancaster, Ohio 

On the invitation of Lancaster Labor 
Federation president Franklin Ames and 
secretary Ted Purcell, the mission of 
R.L.F. was presented to the August 
meeting of the Federation. The re- 
sponse of members in questions asked 
indicated that Religion and Labor will 
soon be meeting together regularly. 

At Fostoria, Ohio 
_ Baptist layman George Kroetz, who 
is secretary-treasurer of the Labor Coun- 
cil and editor of the Labor News, ar- 
ranged for Rev. Dandar to address the 
central trade union council and to con- 
fer with leaders of the ministerial asso- 
ciation. A fully attended council ex- 
pressed great interest in the R.L.F. 
At Purdue Camp Limberlost 
Rey. Charles Webber gave strong and 
_ enlightening testimony in three one-week 
conferences on economic education for 
clergy and teachers. Dr. Olin Davis 


of Purdue University graciously extend- 
ed a day’s hospitality at the school for 
clergy to Rev. Dandar. What a joy 
it was to your field director to see cler- 
gymen, all tensed up by the conflict in 
evaluation of what organized labor is 
doing, come to “Charlie” Webber with 
earnest questions. “Then to hear Char- 
lie in kindly, intelligent, anecdotal fash- 
ion portray the honorable functions of 
organized labor, always relating it to the 
basic events of Judeo-Christian history. 
Charlie’s work is making friends for the 


R.L.F. in Indiana. 


From Indianapolis, Ind. 

John C. Hirschler, secretary of the 
Council of Churchmen, writes: “Some 
of us are interested in organizing a local 
chapter of Religion and Labor. I am 
working with the Council of Church- 
men and some of the higher executive 
officers of the state A.F.L.-C.1.0. With 
their help we ought to be able to set 
up some meetings and get under way 
for some real progressive work in the 
field of religion and labor relations.”’ 
We will be seeing John soon. 


From Washington, D. C. 

John Ramsay writes — and we re- 
joice: “My very goed friend, Reverend 
John M. Wilson, has been called as the 
Executive Secretary of the Ohio Coun- 
cil of Churches. He was most active 
in the Minneapolis-St. Paul R.L.F. pro- 
gram.” The Columbus, O., R.L.F. will 
give him a brotherly welcome. 

Trotwood, Chillicothe, Berlin Heights 
and Columbus churches heard Sunday 
morning messages about the R.L.F. dur- 
ing the month of August. 

So goes the R.L.F. field work — on 
a Hot Summer Day. 

In the cooler days of Fall appoint- 
ments are lining up for Dayton, Cincin- 
nati, Youngstown, Cleveland, Toledo, 
Akron, Piqua, New Lebanon, Alliance, 


Hamilton and Bellefontaine. “The Ohio 
Congregational ministers’ retreat, the 
ALES Cincinnati institute and the 


Catholic Social Action Institute at South 
Bend, Indiana, will give us opportunity 
for reaching people with an R.L.F. 
sense of mission. So, there’s work to 
do. We hope to see many of you as 


we do it. 
— Alex Dandar 


FEWER STRIKES took place in the 
first six months of 1958 than in any 
such period since the end of World 
War II. 720,000 workers were in- 
volved in 1,525 strikes. 
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DEMOCRACY AT WORK 


First Member: “I’m thinking about 
dropping out of the union. I don’t like 
the way they voted the other night at 
the meeting.” 

Second Member: ‘‘Were you there?” 

First Member: ‘No, I always watch 
Wyatt Earp on Tuesday nights, but | 
heard all about it. The same old clique 
railroaded the whole thing through.” 

Second Member: ‘Who is in the 
clique?” 

First Member: ‘Oh, you know who 
I mean — the same people who are al- 
ways at the meetings.” 


— The Railway Clerk 


PACKINGHOUSE LABOR costs per 
pound of meat processed, according to 
the Packinghouse Workers’ research 
bulietin, averages just three and a 
half cents per pound. In spite of 
wage gains, the rate has stayed the 
same for several years because of 
new labor-saving processes and_ in- 
creased man-hour output. 


At the present time, unfortunately, 
the top leaders of labor and manage- 
ment seldom if ever meet, even infor- 
mally, to exchange information and 
ideas on the national economy, much 
less to plan for its future stability and 
prosperity. And yet we have it on 
the authority and the sworn testimony 
of one of the most important and most 
influential business executives in the 
United States that “no one company, 
no one industry, and no one union 
can alone stop the march of inflation.” 
The same is true of many other eco- 
nomic problems which today are being 
solved rather haphazardly, if at all, 
for lack of an adequate system of com- 
munication between the interested par- 
ties. 


We recommend, therefore, that rep- 
resentative national leaders of labor 
and management come together as 
soon as possible in a series of explora- 
tory meetings. These meetings should 
forthrightly discuss, among other 
things, the hotly debated questions as 
to whether or not wages are currently 
exceeding productivity and are thus, 
as is sometimes alleged, contributing 
to inflation. They should also discuss 
prices and profit levels and industry’s 
ability to pay. While economics is 
not yet an exact science, there is little 
reason to believe that experts on both 
sides would differ too greatly on these 
and similar matters of fact if they ap- 
proached them with an open mind. 
And while disagreements on the inter- 
pretation of facts and on matters of 
policy would not be automatically re- 
solved by joint discussion, they might 
be gradually reduced to manageable 
proportions. 

— 1958 Labor Day Statement, 
Social Action Department, 
National Catholic Welfare 
Conference 


WOMEN AT WORK 


(Continued from Page 5) 


eously done throughout the land, giving 
your devotion and unflagging energy to 
improving educational opportunities for 
all, to securing the enactment of fair 
employment legislation, to making sure 
that no citizen is disenfranchised because 
of his color, or his personal security jeop- 
ardized because of his race. As a Pres- 
byterian woman and a member of or- 
ganized labor, 1 have enormous respect 
for the stubborn persistence of Church 
women in the struggle for justice in our 
nation and in the world and for the part 
women play in the church and in the 
community in educating for peace. 

The Common Goal Of A Better World 

Since its inception, the labor move- 
ment has drawn its strength and inspira- 
tion from the great teachings of the 
Judeo-Christian faiths — justice, love, 
mercy, the brotherhood of man and the 
fatherhood of Goa. ‘These are concepts 
basic to our organization. While it is 
sometimes a long jump, as Walter Reu- 
ther would say, from these high ethical 
principles to the collective bargaining 
table, the motivation of the trade union 
movement is rooted deeply in the burn- 
ing desire to build a better world in 
God’s image. We yearn for a better 
education for our children, for homes 
with paintings on the wall and music in 
our hearts, to be assured that young 
and old will be able to live out their 
lives as useful productive human beings 
in health and security. 

Underlying all cur struggles for man 
or woman, Negro or white, Jew or Gen- 
tile, citizen of the United States or of 
the world, is the objective that every 
person will be enabled to respect himself 
so that he may live in dignity with his 
fellow man. ‘This we believe: that the 
Church, labor, and the worker in indus- 
try share the same aspirations, hopes and 
goals for mankind on this earth. 

Through establishing closer relation- 
ships, through the exchange of materials 
and ideas, through greater understanding 
and respect one for the other, we believe, 
and for this I pray, that the time will 
soon come when the labor member will 
cease to turn his union button under his 
coat lapel on Sunday morning and cease 
to hide his Church affiliation during the 
rest of the week as he associates with his 
fellow workers. 

Then we will begin to have the cru- 
cial decisions in offices and factories made 
for and not against Christ. Then I 
submit to you we will more truly give 
testament to our oneness in the Church 
of Jesus Christ and to Him as the Lord 
God of human history and of our daily 
work. 
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THE BOOKSTALL 


Eldorous L. Dayton, WALTER REUTHER: 
THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BAR- 
GAINING TABLE. Devin - Adair, 
$4.50. 

This biography of one of America’s 
leading figures is undeniably easy read- 
ing — swift-paced, anecdotal, with a 
style that can only be called that of 
smart journalism. But like so much 
“smart journalism’ it is slanted, it has 
an ax to grind. ‘The reader may not 
recognize that ax at first. Yet at the 
conclusion, well sharpened, it has become 
an instrument for chopping Walter 
Reuther — though admittedly a mighty 
oak — down to the size his opponents 
would like to see. And the unwary will 
by then be likely to take the author's 
words as truth. 

Beginning with apparent objectivity 
and even with what might be interpreted 
as admiration (‘the neatly tailored, 
fresh-appearing redhead”’; “‘he is a ded- 
icated man; that, no one can deny’), 
Mr. Dayton gradually darkens the pic- 
ture in color — mostly red, that is — 
until in the last chapter he is quoting 
approvingly from the reactionary Human 
Events: “Beck’s misappropriations have 
apparently run into thousands of dol- 
lars; Reuther’s have run into millions.” 


‘There are inconsistencies and inaccur- 
acies, and a number of questionable state- 
ments. On page 60, for instance, the 
author says Reuther “probably never 
was’ a Communist, though “a Socialist, 
yes.” Then on page 120: “So Walter 
Reuther cast off the Marxist wolfskin, 
but, underneath, his veins still ran red 
with the Marxist lifeblood.” On page 
182: “Reuther had learned his lessons 
in Russia well’; by page 244 he is “a 
man in whom Marxian doctrine is so 
deeply ingrained that it colors all his 
thinking.” 

Speaking of the $200,000 given the 
National Council of Churches’ Depart- 
ment of the Church and Economic Life 
in 1954, Dayton says that Reuther 
“handed a UAW check” to the council 
president, Bishop William Martin, as 
though the contribution came straight 
from that union’s treasury. The Philip 
Murray Memorial Foundaton is not 
mentioned, nor the fact that its million 
dollars distributed to various causes was 
a joint effort of the C.I.O., of which 
Reuther was then president. “Boston 
College” is listed rather than Boston 
University among the institutions award- 
ing Walter Reuther honorary degrees— 
an occasion, it happens, which this re- 
viewer witnessed. On page 130 appears 
the fallacious assertion, in connection 
with Reuther’s desire for more worker 


participation and planning, that : 
would like to see industry set up on a 
cartel basis.’’ Similar misstatements 
and half truths, set forth with jaunty 
positiveness, are too numerous to quote. 

New Dealers such as Leon Keyserling 


come in for the “smart” approach: “he 
had his feet in the public trough and his” 


mind in a thousand schemes.” Roose- 
velt is “the Great White Father,” “‘sad- 
dlesore from riding the fence.” His 


Secretary of Labor is always referred to, — 


even in the index, as ““Ma Perkins,” and 
twice is characterized as “‘hand-wring- 
ing.” Mrs. Roosevelt “had been cocking 
her eye to the left since entering politics 
twenty years before, to keep her husband 
interested and keep his name in the pub- 
lic eye.” At times characterizations bor- 
der on the libelous, but always with an 
air of infallibility. 

So this is not a book for the unwary, 
particularly since there is much of un- 
doubted fact and absorbing interest be- 
tween its covers. Odccasionally there are 
genuine insights, as when the author 
says: “One fact not clearly understood 
by contemporaries is that socialism and 
trade unionism have come down the 
years hand in hand. Both are products 
of revolt against capitalism.” But des- 
pite that flash of insight, the understand- 
ing interpretation it should engender is 
completely lacking. In a word, the 
book is clever diatribe, not honest bi- 
ography. 


PRESIDENT GEORGE M. HARRI- 
SON of the Railway Clerks, a mem- 
ber of the RLF executive board, has 
been named as one of the seven-mem- 
ber delegation of the United States 
to the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, which opens its thirteenth 
session on September 16. Mr. Har- 
rison is chairman of the AFL-CIO 


International Affairs Committee. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE started the 40- 
hour week. He had all his work done 
by Friday. 


“Growing parents are the 
only ones suitable for grow- 
ing children.” “ey 


